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Dr. Tucker, of Laurel, Miss., 
preaches from ‘‘The Outlook 
Pulpit’? in this issue. His 
sermon is ealled, ‘‘Jesus’ 
Statement of His Mission.’’ 


The chureh at Laurel, where 





he has served for nearly 
thirty years, is shown in the 
picture to the right. An 
earlier pastorate was at 


Springfield, Mo. 














Letters to the Editors 





Joint Operation of Conference Centers 





Massanetta Is Favorable 


To the Editors: 

Your editorial in THE OUTLOOK (July 
14) has been read with a great deal of 
interest, and I think it constitutes one 
argument for closer relations between the 
Presbyterian Churches USA and US. 

Massanetta Springs is located near 
Washington and Baltimore, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a number of ministers from 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, from Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania are now attend- 
ing the Bible Conference at Massanetta. 
I think the Massanetta management 
would heartily approve of the suggestion 
made in your editorial... . 

WM. E. HUDSON. 
Massanetta Springs, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


To the Editors: 

Let me congratulate you upon your vi- 
sion in suggesting the possibility of using 
Kerrville and Massanetta for joint meet- 
ings of Northern and Southern Presbyte- 
rians. Thus, we would learn to know 
each other better and find out whether 
we could cooperate in Christian service. 
Such a plan would enlarge the useful- 
ness of both conferences and would make 
it possible to add variety and strength 
to the programs. Many of our Southern 
Presbyterians attend conferences and 
schools in the North and East, partly be- 
cause they wish to get away from a pro- 
vincial atmosphere. We need to know 
more about what other Christians are 
thinking and doing. 

JOHN A. MacLEAN. 
Urbanna, Va, 


Kerrville Situation 


To the Editors: 

Your editorial in THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK of July 14 addressed 
particularly to members of the Synods of 
Virginia and Texas and suggesting joint 





Orders for the 1947 Going-to-College 
Handbook are 
POURING IN 


Here are a few: 


Concord, N. C., First—40 copies 
Williamson, W. Va.—50 

Moss Point, Miss.—10 

Keyser, W. Va.—150 

St. Pauls, N. C.—50 

Brunswick, Ga.—50 
Chattanooga, First—50 
Charleston, W. Va., First—175 


Don't be too late. Order TODAY. 
One to nine copies, 15c each; 10 or 
more, cash with order, 10c each. Please 
send cash with order. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
403 E. Franklin 8t., 
Richmond 19, Va. 
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control and operation of the Massanetta 
and Kerrville Conferences by the Presby- 
terians, US and USA, of these synods calls 
forth from one Texan the following com- 
ment: 


We Texans of the Presbyterian Synod, 
US, are interested in joint control and 
operation, I believe, of our various facili- 
ties. For some years now our synod has 
had an ad interim committee on the Joint 
Ownership, Control and Support of Aus- 
tin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
and although many of our Texas, USA, 
leaders look favorably upon such a plan 
it has not as yet received the necessary 
endorsement by the “higher-ups” on theo- 
logical education of the USA Church. At 
the present time, an ad-interim commit- 
tee of the US Synod is recommending the 
merging of the Westminster Encampment 
of Kerrville with Schreiner Institute, the 
entire facilities of both institutions thus 
being made available to Schreiner Insti- 
tute for the nine months school year and 
for conference purposes during the three 
summer months. At present, even with 
the help of some of the Schreiner dormi- 
tories, the Encampment cannot take care 
of conferences of more than 600 in at- 





Litters to the editors are an ex- 
tremely important part of this 
paper. However, they should 
be kept brief so that many can 
be printed. Comments of 50- 
100 words are highly desir- 
able; never over 300. 





tendance. Under the proposed plan, bet- 
ter and permanent equipment will be pro- 
vided for all-year-around use, and there 
would be plenty of room for joint confer- 
ences of the two synods with a 1,000 or 
more in attendance. 


With a campus of nearly 1,000 acres, a 
new modern kitchen, at least one and pos- 
sibly two new brick dormitories, the Kerr- 
ville Conference program can easily be- 
come truly the Montreat of the West and 
serve both the US and USA Synods.... 
Many USA ministers and their families 
come to Kerrville now to enjoy its beauty, 
rest and the inspiration of its programs. 
More can and will be done in the way 
of co-operation and joint control in the 
years that are ahead in the Lone Star 
Synod. 

ARTHUR V. BOAND. 
San Antonio, Texas, 


To the Editors: 


. For two summers the USA Presby- 
terians in Texas have held youth confer- 
ences at Kerrville. This year the Pres- 
byterian Student Association of Texas, 
which is composed of all Presbyterian 
students in Texas colleges and universi- 
ties, was invited to participate in the 
first older young people’s fellowship con- 
ference. Leaders from both synods were 
invited to have part in the leadership. 

The greatest need is for a Bible and 
ministers’ conference which could be a 
real success if planned for and partici- 
pated in by both synods. I will certainly 
encourage our conference program com- 
mittee to take your suggestion seriously. 

R. MATTHEW LYNN. 
Houston, Texas. 


re-entered as second class matter, June 
Published weekly on Monday 


Confidence Shaken 


To the Editors: 


Ever since the first number of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK came off the 
press I have read practically every word 
of every issue with great profit. So en- 
thusiastic has my support of the paper 
been that I have recommended it without 
reservation to the members of my church. 
But within recent weeks these has ap- 
peared in it at least two editorials which 
have shaken my confidence in your paper. 

One editorial, “On Choosing Commission- 
ers,” seemed to me to reflect lack of in- 
telligent thought. This editorial advo- 
cated a system of electing commissioners 
to the G. A. whereby only ministers of 
growing churches would be eligible for 
election.* Your editorial stated such a 
system is better than the rotation system. 
Is it? Is it more democratic? Is it more 
representative? Is such a system more 
Presbyterian? So you advocate a system 
which discriminates against a presbyter 
just because he happens to be pastor of 
a church in a community that isn’t grow- 
ing, or for that matter, may be dying?* 
If such a system, as adopted by Athens 
Presbytery, is truly Presbyterian, then I 
don’t understand the meaning of the term, 
nor do I know the spirit of Christ. 


Another editorial (July 14), “Texas and 
Virginia Could Do This,” seemed to me 
to be somewhat out of order. It reflects 
the desire on the part of the writer, evi- 
dently, to expedite reunion of our church 
with the USA church. Is this the proper 
way to hasten it? Aren’t the church 
courts the proper place to do it? Be- 
sides, as a loyal patron of Massanetta I 
am wondering if an alliance with the 
USA synods would improve it any? By 
this statement I don’t intend any reflec- 
tion on the USA church. What I mean 
can best be expressed by quoting from a 
distinguished speaker on the Massanetta 
program a few years ago. He said, “You 
folks down here in Virginia have some- 
thing that beats any conference I have 
ever seen. Don’t let it get any bigger. 
Keep it the way it is.” 

J. WILSON ROWE, JR. 
Radford, Va. 

*EDITORS’ NOTE—Error. We called at- 
tention to the new rule in Athens Pres- 
bytery by which ministers with the larg- 
est percentage of gain in membership 
during the year will be elected commis- 
sioners. Our comment: “To say the least, 
that would be a better way than _ the 
method in vogue in most presbyteries.” 
Then we pointed out a still better way. 


Charlotte—50 Miles 


To the Editors: 

Mecklenburg Presbytery through its 
committee on evangelism is planning a 
School on Visitation Evangelism in Char- 
lotte, N. C., during the week of October 
19-23. Dr. H. H. Thompson will direct 
the school which will be for the benefit 
of all the Presbyterian Churches in this 
vicinity. It is hoped that churches as far 
distant as 50 or 60 miles will take part in 
the school and visitation. Those ministers 
and churches interested in having a part 
in this program are requested to contact 
the chairman of the committee as soon 
as possible. We want to add your name 
to our mailing list. Write to— 

The REV. F. C. DEBELE, JR. 
1420 Pinecrest Ave., 
Charlotte 4, N. C. 


More Letters p. 12 
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HIROSHIMA DAY—AUG. 6 


New York, (RNS)—Churches, trade 
unions, business and other groups were 
urged here to join in calling people of the 
world to three minutes of silent thought 
or prayer on Hiroshima Day, Aug. 6. 
The proposal was made by the World 
Brotherhood Mobilization for the Emer- 
gency World People’s Congress, of 
which Prof, Kirtley F. Mather of Har- 
yard University is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive council. 

It was urged that on Hiroshima Day 
church bells be rung in all towns and 
cities, that work cease for three min- 
utes of meditation, and that goodwill 
demonstrations be held wherever pos- 
sible in communities throughout the 
world. 

In issuing the invitation to prayer, 
the Congress warned that ‘‘unless we 
pause and ponder the challenge of 
cosmic power which man has harnessed 
there is no guarantee that there will be 
another peaceful Aug, 6.” 





Evangelical and Reformed 
Synod Approves Union Basis 


St. Louis, Mo. (RNS) Dy a vote of 281 
to 23 the General Synod sf the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church approved 
the basis of union with the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Churches. 

The basis, a 24-page document con- 
taining articles of agreement between 
the Churches, now goes to the 34 synods 
for action. It must be accepted by two- 
thirds of them to become effective. 

Early in May, the executive commit- 
tee of the Congregational Christian 
Churches voted to submit the basis to 
all conferences, associations and indi- 
vidual members of the denomination. 

If 75% of these vote in favor of union 
final action will be taken at the biennial 
meeting of the General Council of Con- 
gregational Christian Churches in June 
1948. 

The new Church, to be known as the 
United Church of Christ, will embrace 
a membership of about 2,000,000. 

Earlier at the meeting of the General 
Synod here its committee on closer re- 
lations with other churches had recom- 
mended approval of the basis. In ad- 
dition, the committee proposed that 
“possibilities for union with other 
churches, toward a more inclusive 
united church” should be explored. 


Organization for 5-Year Progress 


Program Starts Under Col. LeCraw 


Advisory Committee of 150 Will Correlate Efforts to Be 
Worked Out in Synods, Presbyteries, Local Churches 


With former mayor Roy LeCraw of Atlanta taking the leadership as di- 
rector of the Presbyterian Program of Progress, the various agencies of the 
Assembly are making ready for an all-out effort throughout the next five years. 

The July meeting of the Stewardship Committee, with representatives from 


other committees present, got the pro- 
gram underway with the definite ac- 
ceptance by Col. LeCraw of the direc- 
torship of the movement, Throughout 
these years, it was agreed, the war re- 
lief campaign which LeCraw has been 
heading will be merged with the larger 
Program oi Progress. The war relief 
slogan for the year remains: ‘‘One Dol- 
lar and One Pound of Goods Per Mem- 
ber’’—for a total of $600,000 and 600,- 
000 pounds of relief items. 


Full Organization Planned 


Attention is being given to a church- 
wide organization to keep the program 
moving. A large sponsoring or advi- 
sory committee of about 150 will be 
made up of the members of all execu- 
tive committees and participating agen- 
cies, the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
and 25 additional laymen and 25 wo- 
men, 

Synod committees are to be erected, 
these to consist of the chairman of each 
participating cause, presidents of sy- 
nodical Auxiliaries and synod’s men’s 
councils, and two additional laymen and 
two women. Presbytery committees 
will foilow a similar pattern. In addi- 
tion, each church is expected to have a 
campaign committee. 

As the campaign gets under way, it 
is proposed that a full-time campaign 
director be named in each.synod to di- 
rect the work toward established goals. 


Rally Day Leads Off 


Lead-off cause in the campaign is 
Religious Education, seeking in five 
years $500,000 over and above the 
usual Rally Day gifts—one-fifth each 
year. This will be the financial objec- 
tive September 2%8-October 5. 

In the Home Missions period (Octo- 
ber 26-November 2) $400,000 will be 
sought for this year. Then January 1 
to February 1 an all-out drive will be 
made for Foreign Missions—$4,000,- 
000, the entire five-year goal of For- 








eign Missions in the Program of Prog- 
ress. In commenting on this objective, 
Dr. Fulton, the executive secretary said, 
“The Presbyterian Program of Progress 
is a must in our church right now. It 
is timely because of absolute need.” 
Unless something is done to restore 
services in mission fields of the Far 
East, he said, disintegration is inevi- 
table. Christianity now has a second 
chance in Japan, he declared, ‘“‘but the 
chance must be taken now, not later.’ 
He reported that people “seem eager 
to give. We must show them where 
to use their money for the furtherance 
of the work of the Kingdom.” 
Christian Education financial objec- 
tives will come through the regular bud- 
get, with the adjustment of percentages. 


ROY LeCRAW 
Only $15 a member, 
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The $750,000 sought there is to be used 
largely “to stimulate better support 
for student work in state and inde- 
pendent institutions and in helping the 
church’s seminaries and colleges in their 
tasks.” 

Also in the budget are: the Assem- 
bly’s Training School, $250,000; Negro 
Work, $250,000. 

Headquarters for this campaign have 
been established in the Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta. 

In his first address after becoming 
director of the Program of Progress, 
Col. LeCraw told the Montreat Leader- 
ship School, “I believe the Christian 
Church in America lost the greatest in- 
strumentality it ever had for the sav- 
ing of souls when it permitted the ad- 
ministration of charity to pass into pro- 
fessional and secular hands.” 

He outlined the Progress plans as 
“urgent needs” of the church as_ it 
seeks (1) practically to double its mem- 
bership in the next five years; (2) to 
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re-open and expand its foreign mission- 
ary enterprise in the Far East; (3) to 
establish a minimum of 1,250 chapels; 
(4) to organize churches in new resi- 
dential areas of the larger cities; (5) 
to enlarge its religious education plant 
and outreach, 

Col. LeCraw, who is a former head 
of the Atlanta Community Chest, said, 
“One of the duties of the church should 
be to train or ‘sell’ its people on the 
idea that all their giving should be 
channeled through the church. If that 
could be accomplished the church could 
again pick up the charitable work now 
being administered by secular agencies.” 

In discussing the five-year $7,250,- 
000 goal, he said, “If you can accept 
this idea of charity as the church’s con- 
cept of giving . . why it is scarceiy 
giving at ali, out of our great abun- 
cance. It is less than $15 per mem- 
ber—and if we all gave just that much, 
this year, ths goal could be reached, 
with a great deal over.” 





Separation of Church and State 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





S A PROTESTANT, who is as con- 
A cerned as anyone to preserve the 

religious liberties of this nation, 
I have become disturbed by the ex- 
cessive emotion which enters into the 
question whether state school buses 
should be allowed to carry children to 
parochial schools. 


Some Protestants have worked them- 
selves into an emotional fury upon this 
subject. It is their thesis that such a 
policy would violate the American prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state. 

Many Protestants are opposed to the 
policy of federal aid in education for a 
similar reason. They are afraid that 
the program will include scholarships 
for children in parochial schools. They 
are quite prepared to have the whole 
program of federal aid abandoned 
rather than allow such aid to be given. 

Though I think it important to resist 
all pressures which would give any re- 
ligious group a special advantage in our 
nation, it might be worth noting that 
there is no one ideal solution of the 
problem -of the relation of church to 
state. Our American principle of com- 
plete separation is a valuable heritage; 
but no one can deny that the price we 
pay for it is the official secularization 
of our culture. 

We are religiously the most pluralis- 
tic nation on earth and we may there- 
fore be grateful for the fact that our 
founding fathers adopted the only con- 
stitutional principle which would make 
this religious pluraiism viable. But 
it is dangerous to make a fetish of the 
constitutional principle and to insist 
that even a slight concession is in viola- 
tion of the principle. 

If carrying parochial school children 


in state buses is a violation of our Con- 
stitution I can suggest a settled policy 
of government which is much more of a 


violation. That is the policy of Army 
chaplains. 
Since practically the beginning of 


our history the American Army has en- 
rolled chaplains from all denominations 
to serve the religious needs of the men 
of our Army and Navy. The chaplains 
must submit to the general discipline 
of the Army and are paid by the Army. 
On the whole no one has challenged this 
policy because no one, not even the pro- 
fessional atheists, has been sufficiently 
interested in this issue. But if the 
policy were rigorously challenged, its 
constitutionality could hardly be upheld. 

It is certainly less constitutional than 
the reading of Scripture passages in 
public schools, which has frequently 
been accepted as compatible with the 
principle of separation of church and 
state; and it is probably less constitu- 
tional than carrying parochial school 
children on state buses. 

The point is that some issues must 
be decided from the standpoint of the 
wisdom of the policy rather than legal- 


istically. Since Catholics pay school 
taxes and tax themselves in addition to 
maintain their parochial schools, it 


would hardly seem too great a conces- 
sion to. permit the use of state school 
buses for their children. 

At any rate the argument that this 
policy imperils democracy is an hyste- 
rial one. There is no other democracy 
in the world which does not go further 
than we in the use of state funds for 
the support of religious instruction. 

(Copyright, 1947, by RNS) 

®Editorial page 8. 
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Bright Says Social Gospel 
Is Old as Ten Commandments 


“The social gospel is as old as Amos 
—it is as old as the Ten Command- 
ments,” declared John Bright, Union 
Seminary’s professor of Old Testament, 
at the recent Montreat Leadership 
School. Dr. Bright spoke each morning 
as the leader of the Bible Hour. 

Discussing the eighth century, B. C., 
prophets—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and 
Micah, Dr. Bright pointed out that they 
warned the people to eradicate all trace 
of paganism, to restore ethical conduct 
and to strive toward the Kingdom of 
God. 

A gospel, he said, that does not in- 
clude social relations—ethics—is not 
the Christian gospel, aud the gospel 
which preaches only ethics is not Chris- 
tian, “The man who complains that 
he wants only the Christian gospel 
preached from the pulpit does not know 
the import of his request if he would 
have eliminated all reference to social 
relations,’’ he said. ‘‘Amos and Isaiah, 
Micah and Hosea all saw this in their 
day, and preached to the people to give 
up their paganism, to restore covenant 
brotherhood, to practice ethical rela- 
tionships. There is nothing new here. 
These prophets preached no distinctly 
new ethics, presented no panacea for 
good; but they did call to the people to 
get right witk God. Their preaching is 
as vital today as in the eighth century 
before Christ.” 





‘*Family Contacts Open Doors 
For the Church’’—Wood 


In his class on “The Christian Home,” 
Leland Foster Wood, of the staff of the 
Federal Council of Churches, under- 
scored for his students the need for im- 
provement in family life in America. 
“Lives which are frustrated,’’ he said, 
“can find in God the source of all 
strength, love, faith, and interest in 
life.”’ Christianity goes farther than 
psychology in understanding the needs 
of people, he said; psychology helps, but 
psychological wisdom and Christian 
principles must coincide. Christian 
reverence goes beyond psychology. Rev- 
erence is necessary in family relation- 
ships; reverence for the former genera- 
tion; reverence, or esteem, between man 
and wife; and reverence of the children 
by the parents. 

More people are brought into the 
church by family contacts than by any 
other way, according to Dr. Wood. The 
development of spiritual interests comes 
naturally if the children find this a part 
of the daily living within their homes. 





Registrations numbered 581 for the 
leadership school (560 last year) while 
it is estimated that nearly that many 
more attended classes as visitors, 
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THE OUTLOOK PULPIT 


Jesus’ Statement of His Mission 
By GRAYSON L. TUCKER 


“For the Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost.’—Luke 19:10. 


writer and preacher of wide influence, Frank W. 
A Boreham, calls this verse, ‘‘Rosalie Joyce’s text.” 

In one of his delightful sermon-essays, he tells the 
story of Rosalie Joyce. She and her mother lived with one 
of those caravans of travelling show people in England. 
One Sunday afternoon a ittle old man visited from caravan 
to caravan distributing pictures among these show people. 
To Rosalie and her mother he gave a picture of the Good 
Shepherd carrying home his lost sheep. This verse, Luke 
19:10, was printed on the picture: ‘‘For the Son of man 
is come to seek and to save that which was lost.” Dr. 
Boreham calls it ‘‘Rosalie Joyce’s text’? because of its in- 
fluence on the lives of Rosalie and her mother and their 
friends. 


The words were spoken by our Savior in explanation of 
one of his unusual actions. On a visit to Jericho, he had 
looked up into a tree and had seen Zacchaeus there. He 
was the local tax collector and wealthy and very unpopu- 
lar. And to this man Jesus said, ‘‘Make haste and come 
down, for today I must abide at thy house.” The people 
were indignant and amazed that Jesus should become the 
guest of a notorious sinner. But later on in the home, 
when Zacchaeus gave evidence of genuine conversion, Jesus 
said to the people, ‘‘The Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” 


Background of Man’s Sin 


This is one of the great verses of the New Testament 
because it gives us one of Jesus’ own statements of his 
mission. To be understood, that mission must always be 
seen against the background of man’s sin. Look at the 
last word of the text—the word “‘lost.’”’ It does not make 
sense apart from the Bible’s diagnosis of the human prob- 
lem as sin. If you start with the view that human nature 
does not need any changing, then religion becomes just a 
side issue and not something indispensable. The church 
has been constantly tempted to be complacent toward sin. 
As Satan tempted Jesus to compromise with his mission, 
so the church is constantly tempted to leave that note out 
of its thought and life. Some time ago I read a sermon in 
which mention was made of a teacher who wrote a whole 
book on the meaning of religion. When friends called the 
author’s attention to the fact that he had not even men- 
tioned sin in his book, he is reported to have said: ‘‘Oh 
well, there ought not to be any such thing.” 


What a contrast between the attitude toward sinful hu- 
man nature we find for example in our Shorter Catechism 
and the complacent attitude so prevalent in many quar- 
ters today. To those who wrote our catechisms and Con- 
fession of Faith, sin was a reality, a deep-seated depravity 
in human nature, in which from birth we all shared and 
from which only the grace of God in Christ could save us. 
The word “lost”? in our text, can only be interpreted against 
that background of sinful human nature. 

In the life of Jesus, recorded for us in the New Testa- 
ment, even his birth is seen against that background of 
man’s sin. ‘‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall 
save his people from their sins.’’ In the Gospels, we find 
that over one-quarter of their pages are devoted to the 
story of his death. A thousand interesting events of his 
career are passed over, a thousand discourses are never 
mentioned, in order that there may be abundant room for 
telling of his death. It would seem that the one thing 
which Jesus was desirous that all his followers should re- 


member was the fact that he had laid down his life for 
them. 


And when we get out of the Gospels into other parts of 
the New Testament, we find ourselves face to face with 
that same emphasis. That truth is always before us, 
“Christ died for our sins.”” There is no interpretation of 
the Christian religion which has in it the power to redeem 
life and make it new, which ignores or belittles the death 
of Christ to save men from sin. Forever and forever it 
will be true that Christ died for our sins, and no one can 
understand him or his mission unless he sees it all against 
the background of mankind lost because of sin. 


Man’s Efforts Will Not Do It 


A modern writer has called attention to what he terms, 
“The rediscovery of sin,’’ and uses two important fields of 
experience to illustrate this truth. First, the field of 
education. He reminds us that a century ago, in Boston, 
Horace Mann believed that crime could be practically elimi- 
nated in this country by an increase in the size and num- 
ber of our tax-supported schools. So we have built tax- 
supported schools in size and number beyond anything 
Horace Mann ever dreamed, but we are not through with 
crime. We are told that crime, in this country, costs 
us millions of dollars more each year than all we spend 
on education and churches and charity put together. 


The other field mentioned by this writer included those 
efforts of government and private philanthropy to improve 
the social and economic condition of those called the un- 
derprivileged. How much confidence and hope have been 
placed in proposed social cures—as though, if we changed 
this circumstance a little here, or altered that environment 
there, we would bring heaven to earth. We are always 
running from one disappointment into another because of 
our failure to see that there is something-radically wrong 
in human nature itself and that only the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ can cure it. As one writer bluntly put it, 
“To expect a change in human nature may be an act of 
faith; but to expect a change in human society without it, 
is an act of lunacy.”’ 

Christian people certainly should be concerned about the 
ills of underprivileged people. We should hate all injus- 
tice that hurts human life. We should have the kind of 
sympathy for the underprivileged that leads to action when 
such action is possible and warranted by Scripture. But 
concern for the underprivileged carries with it the constant 
temptation to suppose that if only everybody could be 
lifted out of the underprivileged class, the human problem 
would be solved. Imagine, if you can, a world where 





R. TUCKER has been pastor of the Laurel, Miss., 
D church for almost thirty years, going there in 
1918 from a three-year pastorate at the Taber- 
nacle church, Springfield, Mo., where he had served 
from 1915 to 1918. He was born at Henderson, Ky., 
and attended Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., where 
he received his B. A. and M. A. degrees. Then he 
taught for a year before entering Union Seminary in 
Virginia. Upon his graduation there he began his 
service in St. Louis Presbytery at the Springfield 
church. In 1924-25 he studied:at Princeton Univer- 
sity. In 1926 Southwestern in Memphis made him a 
Doctor of Divinity. He is one of the most highly re- 
spected ministers in the Synod of Mississippi—and in 
the church. 
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economic security for every man, woman, and child would 
be a reality, but where the gospel of a Savior for the lost 
had been neglected, forgotten, or lost. What kind of a 
world would it be? 


Only Christ Saves Men 


We will never understand the mission of Jesus to seek 
and save the lost until we see this—behind all outward 
and social evils, there is a need in human nature that only 
Jesus Christ can meet. Jesus explained it to Nicodemus 
in these words, “Ye must be born again.” That is true 
not only of a person like the immoral woman of Samaria 
coming to draw water from the well; it is true of a scholar 
like Nicodemus in his study. It is true not only of a pa- 
thetic figure like blind Bartimaeus begging by the road- 
side; it is true of men of wealth like Zacchaeus in his count- 
ing house and Dives in his palace. It is true of you and 
me, whether we belong to the so-called privileged or under- 
privileged class. As no one can understand Jesus and his 
mission unless he sees all of it against this background of 
sin; so is it true that no man can understand himself until 
he has seen that he shares in this sinful human nature 
from which he personally needs to be saved. 

We have spent most of our time discussing the word 
‘‘lost’’-—“‘to seek and to save that which was lost.” The 
word cannot be understood or rightly interpreted unless 
seen against the background of sinful human nature. 

If that is true, then it is obvious that the word “save,” 
as used in our text, must be understood and interpreted 
against that same background of sin. The verb “to save,” 
and the noun “salvation,” are glorious words to the Chris- 
tian. They have for their general meaning the idea of 
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deliverance. In the Bible, salvation is primarily salvation 
from sin. It carries with it, of course, the positive idea 
of being made Christian in character. We find that the 
Bible refers to salvation as an act, it also speaks of it as a 
process, and it is something, too, to be completed and con- 
summated in the future. We can use all three tenses of 
the verb; past, present, and future; in speaking about the 
Christian. He has been saved, he is being saved, he is go- 
ing to be saved. 


The Christian’s First Concern 


It is a glorious thing to be a Christian. The one thing 
in life that matters most is our individual personal rela- 
tion to Christ. Until that question is settled every other 
question pales into insignificance. 

We referred to the story of Rosalie Joyce at the begin- 
ning of the message. Mr. Boreham closes the story by re- 
lating how Rosalie asked her mother one day if she should 
tell Him. When mother asked Rosalie what she meant, 
Rosalie said: ‘‘Just tell Him that you and me want seeking 
and finding!’”’ Then Rosalie prayed to the Good Shepherd 
to seek and save herself and her mother. We will never 
understand the mission of Jesus until we make Rosalie’s 
text our own, and the interpretation of that text very 
personnal—“‘The Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” 

Dr. Archibald Alexander, for forty years professor of 
theology at Princeton, is reported to have said this at the 
close of his life: ‘‘All my theology is reduced now to this 
narrow compass, “This is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners.” 


The Kind of Education America Needs 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS* 


HAVE SUGGESTED that the American educationai 

system is obsolescent, if not obsolete. The way to 

discover whether an institution is obsolete is to com- 
pare what it can offer with the requirements of the com- 
munity it serves. If it cannot meet the requirements of 
the community, then it is obsolete, and it will be superseded 
by a new institution or agency which can offer what the 
community must have. 

You will notice that the obsolescence of an institution 
does not depend on its failure to supply what the com- 
munity wants. In fact, some institutions, like the school 
and the church, may fall into obsolescence because they 
mistakenly suppose that they must respond to the current 
desires of the community. Their task is precisely to rise 
above such desires, to give the community what it needs, 
rather than what it wants. A _ preoccupation with the 
evanescent demands of the community is natural on the 
part of institutions which draw their support from the 
community. But such obsolescence as we find in the Ameri- 
can church and the American educational system must be 
largely attributed to their misguided efforts to attract sup- 
port by catering to interests which are irrelevant or hos- 
tile to their true purposes. I need only refer to football 
to make the point about education. And those who were 
brought up, as I was, in the heyday of what was called the 
institutional church may wonder whether the transforma- 
tion of the church into a community playroom really pro- 
moted the moral and spiritual purpose which the church 
was founded to serve. 

I have suggested that the task of our generation is to 
establish peace, and have raised the question whether the 


*Chancellor, the University of Chicago. Here are ex- 
cerpts from addresses delivered at the recent educational 
association meeting at Montreat. The first of these ap- 
peared last week. The concluding installment is scheduled 
for next week 


American university, which has demonstrated its capacity 
to produce weapons of war, can contribute to the task of 
our generation. To answer this question we must ask 
ourselves what the American university is like. 

The American universities were able to produce sensa- 
tional new weapons in a sensationally short time because 
of certain characteristics of the higher learning in America. 
These were a devotion to science, a devotion to technology, 
and a devotion to specialization. . 

Scientific education and scientific research are impera- 
tive, because we must understand the world in which we 
live. But it is important to notice that science tells us 
nothing about what to do with the world when we have 
understood it. 


Research Is Not the Trouble 


It is customary to say that we need more research in 
the humanities and the social sciences in order to enable 
us to balance and absorb the scientific achievements of the 
last fifty years. I do not believe it. Granting that every 
bit of social, economic, political, and historical information 
we can acquire should be acquired on the ground that any 
bit may be useful to us in understanding ourselves and our 
society, I cannot see that our present plight results at all 
from lack of such information or that such information 
has ‘the slightest chance of curing it. We know, for ex- 
ample, that we cannot export without importing, unless 
we are eager to bury more gold at Fort Knox. We do not 
need additional economic or political data to help us solve 
the tariff problem. The question is, what kind of world 
do we want, and what kind of sacrifices are we willing to 
make to get it. We do not need to conduct any further 
investigations to answer this question. We need to get 
straight about ourselves and our relations with our fel- 
lowmen. I venture to say that every great, urgent prob- 
lem of our generation falls into the same category, from 
world government to freedom of the press, from the unity 
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of Germany to the separation of Palestine—on none of 
these problems is research necessary; none of these prob- 
lems will be solved by research. I repeat: we do not need 
more knowledge; we need the character and intelligence to 
use rightly the knowledge we have. We need to discover 
what right use is, and that we cannot discover by research 
as it is commonly understood. 
* ™ * 

There are a few colleges and universities in the United 
States which are making an earnest effort to help their 
students get a liberal education. From such institutions, 
if the graduate schools and the Ph. D. did not exist, we 
might hope eventually to obtain a supply of teachers who 
would extend liberal education throughout the country. 
But not even the most rugged graduates of such institu- 
tions can be expected to resist the corruption of the grad- 
uate schools and the Ph. D. and emerge qualified to partici- 
pate in a program of liberal education. As for the grad- 
uates of other colleges, they can only by accident acquire 
the education which a teacher should have. The education 
which a teacher should have is a liberal eduation. . 

* * * 


The requirements of a learned profession are two. It 
must have an intellectual subject matter in its own right. 
The members must practice the profession for the common 
good and not for private gain. A school of journalism has 
no intellectual subject matter in its own right. And a 
school of business cannot be a professional school. 

The problem of the theological school will illustrate 
what I mean. The ministry is the learned profession par 
excellence. It has an intellectual subject matter of the 
most challenging importance and complexity. Nobody has 
recently claimed that ministers become ministers to get 
rich. The task of the theological school is to concentrate 
upon its intellectual subject matter. 

The special intellectual subject matter of the theological 
school is theology. And it is sacred, as distinguished from 
natural theology. The rules of theological study were laid 
down by St. Augustine. The first, he said, is to hold to 
the truth of Scripture without wavering. The second is 
that, since Scripture can be explained in a multiplicity of 
senses, a particular explanation should be adhered to only 
conditionally, that is, it should be abandoned if it is with 
certainty proved to be false, lest Scripture be exposed to 
the ridicule of unbelievers and obstacles be placed in the 
way of their believing. 


Theological Knowledge Grows and Changes 


We learn from these rules that theological knowledge 
has its roots in revelation and we see that, without revela- 
tion, theology would not be distinguishable from other 
sciences and disciplines. But we learn, too, that theological 
knowledge grows and changes as much as all the rest of 
human knowledge. The Word of God is true. But, since 
it is the Word of God, it is the most difficult of all things 
for us to understand. Although it in itself is always true, 
our interpretations of it are not necessarily true. St. Au- 
gustine is warning us not to confuse the truth of Scrip- 
ture with the truth of our interpretations. He is telling 
us, moreover, that there must be some extrinsic measure 
of the truth of our interpretations. 

What is the measure? It is the rest of our knowledge. 
An interpretation of Scripture cannot be true if it is in- 
consistent with anything which we know to be true. As 
the substance and scope of human knowledge changes and 
grows, the substance and scope of theological knowledge 
changes and grows. The object of the faith remains always 
the same. It is the revealed God. But the content of the 
faith takes on new and different meaning as our knowledge 
of the world, of man, and of revelation increases. 

It follows that the methods of ascertaining and testing 
the truth in theology are as rigorous as in all the other 
disciplines. How can it be otherwise? Theology uses all 
the other disciplines as the measure of its own truths. 

Rut theology goes beyond all the other disciplines. Reve- 
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lation is not, as Averroes thought, a means which God em- 
ployed to get in touch with men too ignorant and weak of 
mind to find him out for themselves. Theology exceeds 


all other disciplines because God reveals what the wisest 


man does not know and can never learn—or at best can 


see but dimly and remotely—God’s being and man’s des- 
tiny. If this were not so, theology would add nothing to 
the rest of knowledge in a university. Natural theology, 
which is a part of philosophy, would represent the ultimate 


boundary of our attempt to understand God and his works. 
The theologian pursues his studies, then, in the context 
of all natural knowledge. Everything which any other part 


of the university knows is valuable to him. Without a uni- 
versity he is under the obligation to master all the sciences 
himself. Since he cannot do this, he is likely to relapse 
into indifference to them and teach his subject as though 
it were a complete and finished museum piece. In this 
view, the closer the connection between the theological 
school and the university, the better it will be for the 
theological school. 


Answers Ultimate Questions 


And the better it will be for the university. The theo- 


logical school is not merely a symbol recalling the original 
half-forgotten purposes of the university. Theology is not 
merely the queen of the sciences} because it induces a cer- 
tain humility in all the others by reminding them of what 
they cannot know, and attempting, often vainly, to redeem 


them from the sin of pride. Theology and the theological 


school are at the apex of the university and its studies 
because they seek to supply the answers to the ultimate 


questions about the most fundamental matters with which 


the university is concerned. 


Metaphysics and natural theology deal with these ques- 
tions, too. But intellectual history reveals nothing so 


clearly as their inadequacy for the task. The existence 


and nature of God, the character and destiny of the hu- 


man soul, and the salvation of man, are problems which re- 


main obscure in the light of natural reason. - Theology, 


which adds faith to reason, illuminates them. 


Or consider human life without religion and history 
without providence. A perfect theory of democracy can 


be made out of the metaphysical and ethical writings of 


Aristotle. But as he himself did not have the fortitude 
to follow his premises to their conclusions and admit all 
men to participation in their own government, so it is im- 
possible that the practice of democracy now or in the future 


can be achieved merely by the demonstration of its rea- 


sonableness. Men, simply because they are men, are un- 


likely to find within themselves the power that can bring 


the good life and the good state to pass. As Reinhold Nie- 
buhr pointed out in his Gifford Lectures, all anthropocen- 
tric ethical doctrines fail at this point: they overlook 


the fallen nature of man and assume that without grace 
he can reach a terrestrial end to which almost by definition, 


no being with such a nature can ever attain. 
The example of the theological school shows us not 


merely what a university professional school should be. It 


suggests also what is wrong with our education. It is off- 
center. It is not merely anthropocentric; it centers upon 
those aspects of human life least likely to elevate and 


ennoble the human spirit. Theology has been displaced as 


the queen of the sciences. Even in the theological schools 
it has been crowded out by imitation disciplines designed 
to make the minister “successful” in accordance with the 
standards of a materialistic society. 

(Continued next week.) 


+Asked during the question period, what he meant by 
speaking of theology as a ‘“‘science,’’ Dr. Hutchins said he 
used the word in its medieval sense. 
= * 


Dr. Ogden’s Second Article on ‘‘The Plan of Reunion’”’ 
Appears Next Week. 
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EDITORIAL 


Congaree’s Vote 





Congaree Presbytery in South Caro- 
lina wins the dubious honor of being the 
first presbytery in the General Assembly 
to cast its vote against our church’s co- 
operation with the other Christian 
bodies of America as we make up the 
Federal Council of Churches. On July 
1, less than a month after the Assembly 
had adjourned, with fifteen ministers 
and thirteen elders present (out of a 
membership of approximately 25 minis- 
ters and 27 churches), the presbytery 
adopted a resolution opposing such 
membership and asking for withdrawal 
“at the earliest opportunity.”” What the 
vote was we have not heard.* 

But now that a majority of those at- 
tending the summer meeting of this 
presbytery have spoken their minds and 
in view of the fact that other presby- 
teries will before long be called upon to 
consider the same question, 

We are just wondcring— 

—how Congaree Presbytery can ex- 
plain such a step to the chaplains and 
other veterans who came out of the re- 
cent war fully persuaded of the need of 
wholehearted Protestant cooperation; 

—if Congaree knows anything at all 


*Later: It was 13-12, 
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of the threat. of an aggressive Romanism 
which challenges Protestantism on every 
front; 


—how this presbytery can—or if it 
can—have anything to say about the 
moral obligations, in our sort of world, 
of nations joining hands in working for 
peace; 

—what Congaree thinks about 
Russia’s refusal to work hand-in-hand 
with the other nations of the world to 
meet the hungers of humanity and to 
establish order in our time; and if it 
knows how Russia is regarded by the 
rest of the world because of its refusal 
to work alongside other nations by com- 
monly established rules; and if it wants 
us to be a “Russia” among the 
churches; 

—how young people, coming along in 
our churches, feel when they see Chris- 
tian brethren turn from each other and 
refuse to work alongside them; 

—what hope we have of challenging 
the finest, most wide-awake, most spirit- 
ually sensitive young men to enter the 
Christian ministry and mission service 
when we refuse to work faithfully with 
cther denominations; 


—what Congaree thinks our church 
could do working by itself, setting up its 
own agencies or failing to do anything 
at all about such vital matters as war 
relief, Army-Navy contacts, the Chris- 
tian mission to college and university 
campuses and a hundred other valuable 
efforts; 


—if Congaree knows, as our Assem- 
bly’s Moderator put it recently, “The 
emergency is not over.’’ 

—how Congaree interprets our Lord’s 
prayer, “That they may all be one... 
that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent me.’ 


We are wondering. More than this, 
we are saddened because these friends 
in Congaree do not yet know the tre- 
mendous achievements of cooperating 
Protestantism in America as it is ex- 
pressed by and achieved in the Federal 
Council; they cannot know it, else they 
would not have voted so. Men who 
know it best, who have shared most in- 
timately in it, who have seen it from 
the inside, are its most ardent advo- 
cates. Those who have had least per- 
sonal contact with it, whose judgments 
rest largely upon hearsay, are, as a rule, 
the chiefest critics. 


Dr. Niebuhr’s Article 


Most of our readers will probably 
disagree strongly with Dr. Niebuhr in 
his article which we carry this week 
(page 4). Of course, he is quite right 
in pointing out that our principle of the 
separation of church and state has in 
more than one case not been adhered 
to. But, the question is, since we have 
this breach in the wall, shall we make 
it even wider? 


A good many things about our rela- 
tionships to the state have a hard time 
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passing the tests of our church-state 
principles, but Dr. Niebuhr surely 
knows that the chaplaincy issue is not 
something which has been entirely over- 
looked. Many people have wanted an 
independent service and some have 
pointed to the status of war correspon- 
dents as the ideal, though, of course, 
everyone has been aware of the practi- 
cal difficulties involved and of the tre- 
mendous resources which would be re- 
quired of the church under such cir- 
cumstances. So, he is right in pointing 
out that we have accepted this as a 
“necessary” joining of church and state. 

Dr. Niebuhr does not seem to take 
into account the far-reaches of the prin- 
ciple of federal aid to private schools, 
once it is adopted. Under such a sys- 
tem, to be absolutely fair, we must 
extend the benefits to every such school 
that is established—the present de- 
velopment in church nursery schools, 
kindergartens, should be included. And, 
though they would fight the very idea, 
the Baptists who talk here and there 
about establishing Baptist high schools 
would be just as surely entitled to these 
public funds; also the Mormons, Sev- 
enth Day Adventists—and even Presby- 
terians! 

Before we start walking down this 
road, we might look ahead to see where 
it can easily lead us. 


Col. LeCraw and Progress 


The Assembly’s Stewardship Commit- 
tee has made a fine decision in offering 
the direction of the five-year Presby- 
terian Program of Progress to Col. Roy 
LeCraw, and, we think, he has done a 
fine thing in accepting it, He is an alert, 
vigorous layman who will organize 
thoroughly for the job and will prose- 
cute it to its fullest limits. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Powerful Declaration of Faith 
(News account, page 10) 





Members of the Birmingham Kiwanis 
Club and their guests yesterday were 
privileged to hear a moving and pow- 
erful declaration of personal faith. 
Francis S. Harmon, distinguished na- 
tive of Mississippi, now a prominent 
New York executive, spoke concerning 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, of whose finance 
committee he is chairman. 

* * 


The Council has peen accused of 
radical or even communistic sympa- 
thies or tendencies. Mr. Harmon re- 
cited from official Council documents 
the general policies of the organization, 
which includes 25 Protestant denomina- 
tions. He showed conclusively that the 
fundamental principles expressed by 
the Council are in directly opposite con- 
flict with totalitarianism of any kind. 
He demonstrated that these declarations 
are concerned with broad principles 
and objectives—which command a wide 
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if not unanimous support among Chris- 
tians. He brought out that the Council 
has not spoken at all in detail as to 
methods in dealing with certain highly 
controversial issues. He emphasized 
that there are many different opinions 
as to such questions in the Council. 
He demolished, with a devastating 
force, many of the loose, vague criti- 
cisms made of the Council. 


* * + 


Then, having cleared the air, he went 
on with his personal testimony, his own 
avowal of corviction and faith. 

Our way of life, he said, is grounded 
in the basic fundamentals of the Jew- 
ish-Christian religious heritage. Our 
country was founded and developed on 
such principles. But because of divi- 
sions over non-essentials, because of 
wanderings, distractions and lesser con- 
cerns and purposes, millions of Ameri- 
cans have lost contact with the eternal 
truths upon which must be built the 
living reality of freedom. 

Only a burning allegiance to those 
fundamentals, Mr. Harmon believes, can 
assure the continuance of our way of 
life, grounded in primary respect and 
regard for the sacred rights of the in- 
dividual. 


oa * * 


No truth is in greater need of em- 
phasis in America and throughout the 
world than this. Mr. Harmon had the 
depth of conviction, the ardor of faith, 
the clarity of vision and understanding, 
to deliver an unforgettable testimony 
that surely could have left no hearer 
unimpressed—if indeed he left any un- 
convinced.—Editorial in The Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


As Others See Us 


The Surday Express (London) ran 

cartoon depicting two supposedly typi- 
cal Southern colonels reading a news- 
paper; they are in front of a hotel ad- 
vertising “‘Whites Only,’ while in the 
tackground a lynched Negro is lying on 
the gruund. Says one of the South- 
erners: ‘“‘Shameful the way the British 
are handling this Palestine business.”— 
DEVERE ALLEN for Worldover Press. 


This Is the Hour! 


My heart is breaking at the slowness 
of the Protestant Church to get here. 
Catholics are coming in such numbers 
and the Communists are working at 
blood heat, but so few Protestant mis- 
sionaries. How [I wish { could speak to 
Christendom and tell them that this is 
the hour!—MABEL FRANCES, writing 
from Matsuyama, Japan. 





St. Catherine’s 


An Episcopal country school. Grad- 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 

Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress 
Box Z, Richmond, Va. 
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ELECTRONIC GLUE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“IT am strong just when I am weak.” 
II Cor. 12:10, Moffatt. 


man about the house would use if 

it were not for two drawbacks: 
it weighs the better part of a ton, and 
it costs ten thousand dollars. It is an 
electronic gluing machine, and is used 
in the most modern furniture factories. 
When it was necessary to fasten to- 
gether two pieces of wood, or several of 
them, the old method was to paste the 
glue in the right places, put it all in 
a big vise and then run the whole thing 
through an oven. The process, speeded 
up by the best machinery, would take 
an hour or more. 

With electronic glue it can be done 
in 30 seconds and done more effectively. 
The pieces are stuck together just as 
before, and passed under some powerful 
radio tubes. The juice is turned on, 
and radio-frequency waves go through 
all the wood, But since these seek the 
weakest spot, they concentrate not in 
the wood but in the glue. After about 
30 seconds the current can be turned 
off, but the electronic glue remains. 
After that treatment, you can throw 
the pieced-together slabs about, and 
even break the wood if you treat it 
roughly enough, but it never comes 
apart where it was glued. The joints 
will be stronger than the original wood. 

These things furnish a parable. Our 
lives are full of cracks, we lack unity, 
we come to pieces easily. Some kind of 
inner adhesive is needed to make and 
keep us strong and stable. The world 
can put us together in a loose sort of 
way, but the process never can be re- 
lied on. God, if we submit to his power, 
can do it simply and surely. Under the 
mighty current of his power and grace, 
we are filled with what in other circum- 
stances might destroy us. This current 
concentrates at our weak points . 
with the result that these become our 
areas of greatest strength. 


Tv a IS A GADGET every handy- 


T WAS SO, you remember, with Si- 
mon Peter. He was weak at the 
joints, he came apart quite easily. 

One dark nitht he was about to be 
broken apart and made useless once for 
all; but a look from the Lord flashed 
through him like an invisible flame. 
There was strength in Simon Peter, 
there was many a good piece in him; 
but that look from Jesus did not seek 
out the good points that night. It went 
straight to his line of weakness, the 





RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 


SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 


Fully accredited senior high school. 
Christian influences. Moderate rates, 
Work opportunities, Scholarship aid. 
Dr. George C. Bellingrath, President 








line of cowardice. And later on we 
find this man Peter stronger at that 
point, if possible, than at any other. 
Under the most frightening circum- 
stances he stood up unbroken, unbreak- 
able. 

Paul had the same experience on a 
different line. It was the physical weak- 
ness of his life—whatever form that 
may have taken—that disturbed him. 
Many a time he must have felt that his 
whole success depended on his fragile 
health. His mental balance, even, may 
have seemed to rest on his physical 
balance, and nothing seemed secure. 
How could he live, how would he go 
on, when all the time everything might 
give way in one physical breakdown? 
Thoughts like these may well have been 
behind those desperate prayers for re- 
lief. But the power of God passed 
through him, and Paul learned what 
Peter had learned, that into a man’s 
weakness may come God’s strength to 
such a degree that whatever other 
breaks may come, that place will not 
break. Readers of his later letters— 
when he was probably still carrying 
that thorn in the flesh—would never 
guess that such lines come from a man 
with an incurable physical defect, per- 
haps in lifelong pain. As his days, so 
was his strength. 


T HAS HAPPENED before and since. 
When Nathan pointed his finger at 
David and said, “Thou art the 

man,”’ the shock to David’s pride and 
conscience must have been terrific. But 
it was God’s shock—and David never 
came to pieces there again. A young 
man was dismissed from a college by 
his own fellow-students once, for steal- 
ing; but the grace of God was in that 
shock, and he eventually came back to 
become of the most scrupulously honest 
persons his friends ever knew. 

Only a Power not in ourselves can 
do it. Weakness will not become 
strength if left to itself. It will not 
become strength by home-made patch- 
ing. Only the currents of God can find 
the broken places in our disjointed lives 
and knit them into a strength that can 
outlast the years. 





INTERESTING FACTS 


The fat of milk is the most easily 
digested of any food fat known! 


Vianna 
DAURY CO. 


“The Home of Better Milk’ 
1810-18 W. Main St. Dial 5-2838 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Kiwanians Hear Talk 
on Federal Council 


Alabama News Letter 





Members of the Birmingham Kiwanis 
Club and their guests early in July 
heard a full-fledged testimonial as to the 
value of the work and purposes of the 
Federal Council of Churches. This ad- 
dress, by Francis S. Harmon, vice-presi- 
dnt of the Motion Picture Association 
of America and chairman of the FC 
finance committee—and a native son of 
Mississippi—grew out of a highly pub- 
licized attack on ‘Radical Tendencies 
in the Federal Council” by one of the 
club members a few weeks before. A 
record attendance heard Mr. Harmon’s 
reply to such criticisms as the Kiwan- 
fans had been given in the earlier ad- 
dress. He told the club that he was 
interested in a return to the basic Chris- 
tian realities. ‘“‘The church is being 
deserted by millions because of bick- 
ering between denominations. Democ- 
racy cannot survive unless the basic 
core of religious foundation is strength- 
ened,”’ he said. He spoke for a greater 
representation of young people and wo- 
men and fewer ministers in the Fed- 
eral Council in order to gain a more 
balanced organization. 


Daily Paper Gives Space 
To FC in Leading Editorial 


Reaction to the Harmon address was 

immediate and sustaining. The presid- 
ing officer of the club said the address 
set a new mark in clear thinking and 
expression. In its leading editorial, 
the Birmingham Age-Herald called the 
address “A moving and powerful decla- 
ration of personal faith.’’ The editors 
wrote, ‘‘He showed conclusively that the 
fundamental principles expressed by the 
council are in directly opposite conflict 
with totalitarianism of any kind. . 
He demolished, with a devastating force, 
many of the loose, vague criticisms 
made of the council. Then, having 
cleared the air, he went on with his 
personal testimony, his own avowal of 
conviction and faith.’’ (See Guest Edi- 
torial, page 8.) 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Congressman Stresses Basic 
Work of Church, Home, School 


An Independence Day address which 
was off the beaten path was given by 
Congressman Laurie C. Battle at a cele- 
bration in Bessemer. “Churches offer 
our greatest spiritual hope for peace on 
earth,” said the congressman. “Until 
our churches, homes and schools are 
successful in creating an honest and in- 
tense desire in the hearts of the people 
to live together as brothers, teaching 
the ‘know-how’ of this program to all 
so that our statesmen can spread the 
same enlightened faith into interna- 
tional codes we will not carry out the 
work of our forefathers. It means a 
spiritual revolution to lead the world 
to peace.” 


Baptist Leader Calls for 
Greater Care of the Soil 


A plea for the soil was made during 
the recent education workshop at Au- 
burn by J. W. Lester, Alabama Baptist 
rural extension executive director. Said 
he: “Our soil has never been unfaithful 
to men. Man has proven unfaithful to 
the land entrusted to his care.” Ex- 
perimentation, he said, needs the co- 
operation of churches, homes, schools 
and other social agencies. ‘‘Wise land 
use should be preached as Christian 
stewardship from every pulpit in the 
land.” 


Methodists and Baptists 
In Joint College Campaign 


Alabama Methodists and Baptists are 
aniting in a $2,500,000 campaign for 
Birmingham-Southern (Methodist) and 
Howard (Baptist) colleges. The lat- 
ter institution has bought wide acre- 
age south of Birmingham for a new 
campus where it is expeeted the state 
association will direct the combination 
of Judson College, the 100-year-old 
Marion, Ala., woman’s college, where a 
recent fire destroyed, or badly damaged, 
one of the main buildings. The appeal, 
jointly undertaken by these two strong- 
est of the Protestant denominations in 
Alabama, is scheduled for January, 
1948, with pledges to be paid in three 
years. Presbyterians in Birmingham are 
noted on the organization committee 
lists. 





North Carolina. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial subjects. 

Applications for 1947-1948 session should be made now. 

For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 
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GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 





Open All Night 
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Mobile Fields Report 
New Impetus in Work 


With active ministers in all save one 
of Mobile’s Presbyterian churches, new 
impetus is reported in work in that 
area. Some fields have been vacant for 
as long as four years. Now Robert S. 
Walkup, late of Missouri, is taking the 
lead as superintendent of presbytery’s 
home missions and as pastor of the 
Poulminville church in North Mobile. 
Government Street church is seeking a 
minister to take the place filled until 
recently by Ansley C. Moore, now in 
Pittsburgh. Miss Faith Swanstrom of 
Foley is the presbytery’s extension 
worker and is serving in new locali- 
ties establishing outposts. 


Capacity Crowd at YP 
Summer Conference 


Synod’s conference for young people 
had a capacity attendance this year, 
with synod’s youth council caring for 
many details and features. Anne Shaw, 
Aliceville, was succeeded as president 
by Frank Lane, Talladega. Twenty-two 
life dedications were made for whole- 
time church vocations. A substantial 
gift on the travel fund for Southern 
Presbyterian delegates to the Oslo, Nor- 
way, conference was made by Alabama 
young people. (NOTE: Mr. Bryan mod- 
estly minimizes or omits the part he 
played as director of this conference.— 
Eds. ) Youth circles were sad- 
dened and shocked by the death on July 
1 of Wheeler Carlton, Southwestern 
Junior and ministerial candidate, and 
former leader on synod’s council. He 
was serving his home church in Mo- 
bile at a vacation church school when 
stricken. 


Miscellany 


Mobile Presbyterians and _ friends 
gave an enthusiastic welcome to the 
choir of Princeton Seminary at Central 
church in June. The choir was also 
heard in other South Alabama engage- 
ments. . - Montgomery forges ahead 
with its Presbyterian expansion pro- 
gram. Now Capitol Heights church, 
the fourth church sponsored and or- 
ganized by Trinity, has started its $25,- 
000 building. Since its organization in 
February, 75 members have been added. 

. Two Trinity young men, Benson 
Cain and Carl Wilson, Navy veterans, 
have been received as candidates for 
the ministry under the care of presby- 
tery. Elizabeth Becknell, former exten- 
sion worker in Tennessee, is the direc- 
tor of religious education at Trinity. 

. Hope Scott, DRE at Selma, First, 
has accepted a similar position at Me- 
morial church, Montgomery. . . . Er- 
nest H. Flaniken, honors in history 
graduate of Southwestern, is serving as 
assistant to the minister of the First 
church, Bessemer, this summer. 


HARRY H. BRYAN 
Ressemer 
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Oscar Lee Tells Leaders 
Fear Blocks Brotherhood 


The major obstacle in the way of 
achieving world-wide brotherhood is 
fear, members of the National Confer- 
ence of Church Leaders were told in 
their eighth annual meeting at Tuske- 
gee Institute not long ago by J. Oscar 
Lee, executive secretary and also staff 
member of the Federal Council of 
Churches. ‘‘Looking beneath the sur- 
face,’ said Dr. Lee, “it is disquieting 
to discover that much of our effort in 
this direction rests upon fear. Fear 
that the very ones to whom brotherhood 
js accorded will ultimately destroy those 
who dispense it.’’ 


Stillman Institute’s New 
Trustees Hold First Meeting 


New trustees of Stillman Institute, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., appointed by the last 
General Assembly (OUTLOOK, May 19, 
June 16) met recently in Birmingham 
and organized. R. E. Fulton, Eutaw, 
Ala. was named chairman; S. F. 
Bryant, Tuscaloosa, vice-chairman; and 
L. I. Stell, Tallahassee, Fla., secretary. 
The board expressed its thanks to Uni- 
versity of Alabama leaders for a 
thorough survey of Stillman and to A. 
L. Jackson, president of Stillman, for 
his services. One of the chief items be- 
fore the board is the selection of a new 
president to succeed Mr. Jackson who 
has resigned. A sub-committee of the 
trustees has the problem of his succes- 
sor before it. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational institution, distinctive 
in Christian ideals, founded in 1856. ut- 
standing departments in music and busi- 
ness. Fully accredited academic work for 
first two years of college. Approved for 
training Veterans under Public Law 16 
and Public Law 346 (G. I. Bill). Reason- 
able costs. For catalogue, address: 


JOHN MONTGOMERY, Pres., 
Statesville, N. C. 





INVEST IN YOUNG LIFE 
For particulars, write 


Dr. W. B. Guerrant, Pres. 


Austin College 


Sherman, Texas 


Founded 1849 








The Austin College Association Hall 
is the oldest student YMCA building 
west of the Mississippi River 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


London Pastor Tells 
of Britain’s Concern 


Virginia News Letter 

One Virginia church—the South Roa- 
noke Methodist—had as its supply-ex- 
change pastor for six weeks this sum- 
mer, J. Ernest Bolam, pastor of the 
Rivercourt Methodist church of London. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bolam lived in the par- 
sonage in Roanoke while the Roanoke 
pastor, Carl J. Sanders, served in Mr. 
Bolam’s church in England. These peo- 
ple served as ambassadors of goodwill 
and understanding—and as good 
British subjects. Mr. Bolam declared 
that England is still more concerned 
with the world situation than with her 
own plight—if she were still striving 
only to save herself she would recall the 
hundreds of thousands of men now in 
India to improve her own economic con- 
dition; the English people and govern- 
ment “have not a shred of imperialistic 
tendencies left’; there must be a closer 
association of English speaking peoples; 
the most perilous situation at the mo- 
ment is ‘America’s not realizing the 
economic distress of England and also 
her not realizing that saving England is 
indeed America’s own salvation’; ‘“‘Eng- 
land is no longer imperialistic but is 
striving to save the world from Commu- 
nism.”” The Bolams were impressed by 
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the “amazing abundance” everywhere 


they turned in America. 


Young People Have “One of 
the Best’ Conferences 


Leaders of young people’s work in 
Virginia termed the 1947 conference at 
Massanetta highly successful and said, 
‘“‘We were able to do the best work we 
have ever been.able to do.” This con- 
ference was the subject of spirited de- 
bate in the meeting of synod last fall 
and, as a result of synod’s vote, was 
limited to the leaders in local churches, 
presbyteries and synod. There were 309 
present instead of the usual 600-odd. 
Development of presbytery conferences 
for young people generally was urged by 
synod and several new ones are under 
way, with the Massanetta Conference 
serving as a training school for leaders. 
Curtis Harper, Westminster church, 
Lynchburg, is the synod council’s new 
president, succeeding Mary-Starke Hig- 
ginbotham, now at Oslo. .. . The Hamp- 
den-Sydney conference drew young peo- 
ple from Roanoke, West Hanover and 
East Hanover. Montgomery held its 
first conference at Hollins College. 
Lexington’s is scheduled for Augusta 
Military Academy, Winchester’s will be 
near Romney, W. Va. 


ZEB. V. ROBERSON. 
Roanoke. . 


(To be continued) 





A check today. 





What Shall We Do 


To Comply With the Request 
of the General Assembly? 


The 1947 General Assembly adopted the following resolution: 

‘‘In view of the very grave need of our ministers who have had 
to retire on the meagre amounts now paid to annuitants, and because 
the maximum grants which are now being paid to annuitants cannot 
be increased without endangering the soundness of the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund, the General Assembly requests the Executive Com- 
mittee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief to seek and de- 
vise ways and means of adding to the Three Million Dollar prior 
service f=nd, so that our retired ministers and those soon to be re- 


tired, may receive more adequate provisions.’’ 


Will you help? 
A legacy in your will. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Ministers’ Annuity Fund 


Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D. D., Sec’y. Rev. Wm. H. Hopper, D. D., Treas. 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
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Letters to the Editors 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Conferenceites Find Much to Do En Route 





Oslo-Bound 
To the Editors: 

- + + This ship, the S, S. MARINE 
JUMPER, is loaded with students for 
various ports in Europe. The State De- 
partment has made the sailing possible 
and also provided a staff of college pro- 
fessors to brief the students. In all about 
600 of the passengers are students. The 
Rutgers crew is going over to Holland to 
row and study, the Girl Scouts to demon- 
strate folk dancing, the Oslo Summer 
school represents college and university 
students all over the U. S. on their way to 
study in Oslo and see Europe. . Two 
hundred and three are Oslo Conference 
delegates. 

Among the State Department briefing 
crew is Dr. Margaret Mead, anthropolo- 
gist; Dr. Donald Watt, head of the Ex- 
periment in International Living; Dr. 
George Schmidt; and Dr. Elmer Thompson, 
executive director International House of 
Philadelphia and Chief of the ship’s staff 
of briefers. Also aboard are Dick Fagley 
of the Federal Council; Dr. Goodwin Wat- 
son, of Columbia U.; and Dr, Wesner 
Fallow, of Andover-Newton. So you can 
see how much we have in the way of re- 
source material. In addition to the brief- 
ing of the state department each morn- 
ing we have an Oslo briefing each after- 
noon and small discussion groups. 

Presbyterians on ship come from not 
only the U. S., but Canada, Korea, Mexico, 
Colombia, Puerto Rico, and Venezuela. 
Each evening we meet for an hour to 
discuss the Presbyterian Church in one of 
these lands and tomorrow we plan to dis- 
cuss theology. I have never seen such 
a demand for explanation of theolozgy— 
tomorrow will make the third session we 
have had at the request of the young peo- 
ple. Since we have almost the entire 
American delegation on ship we are en- 
gaged in a profitable and often warm 
discussion of the Oslo area of thought. 
We all speak English but we have enough 
non-Americans on ship to make us real- 
ize the language problem. ... 

Cc. ELLIS NELSON. 
En route Oslo. 


Student Loan Fund 
To the Editors: 

The Executive Committee of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief is now 
receiving applications for loans from the 
Student Loan Fund for the coming college 
year. This fund has been established by 
individuals and church organizations to 
assist properly recommended boys and 
girls who need financial aid in order to 
secure an education at a Christian col- 
lege. Any member of the Presbyterian 
Church, US, who has had one full year 
of college work is eligible for a loan to 
attend one of our own Presbyterian col- 
leges. The maximum amount of a loan 
fs $100 per year, and the rate of interest 
is only four per cent. Pastors and leaders 
of young people are encouraged to inform 
our young people of the advantages avail- 
able in the Student Loan Fund. 

For full information write to Rev. Wade 
H. Boggs, Secretary, 410° Urban’ Building, 
Louisville 2, Ky. 


2:00 P. M. 
To the Editors: 

The Synod of Virginia meets at an un- 
usual hour this year, and it is important 
to g've prominent notice to it. Please an- 
nounce: 

The Synod of Virginia will meet 
at 200 P. M., September 2, 1947; at 
Union Seminary, Richmond, Va. 

0 <gueee--2 JOS—A,_MeMURBAY,- 

Winchester, Va. 





No Complaint Filed 
To the Editors: 

In the account of the proceedings of 
the General Assembly, which appeared in 
a recent issue of your publication, it was 
indicated that a complaint from me 
against the Synod of Oklahoma was pre- 
sented to the General Assembly, on which 
complaint the Assembly refused, at the 
recommendation of the Committee on Ju- 
dicial Business, to act. 

In order to clear up a misunderstand- 
ing, I would like to make the following 
statement: 

At its meeting last fall, the Synod of 
Oklahoma took action regarding Good- 
land Indian Orphanage which I, among 
others, felt to be erroneous, . There- 
fore, on September 25, I wrote Rev. Grady 
James, stated clerk of the Synod of Ok- 
lahoma, advising him of my intention to 
complain to the General Assembly with 
regard to the above mentioned action. 

However later reflection showed me 
that by the time the Assembly met it 
would be too late to rectify matters and 
a complaint would therefore be fruitless 
whatever its outcome. Therefore on May 
15, 1947, I wrote to Mr. James advising 
him that I had decided not to make any 
complaint to the Assembly, and that I 
withdrew the previous letter which had 
announced my intention to complain. 

I do not understand how any complaint 
from me could have come before the As- 
sembly, as I made no complaint and in 
fact never addressed any communication 
whatsoever to that court. The most that 
they could possibly have had was my 
original letter to the stated clerk of the 
Synod of Oklahoma, and that document 
clearly stated that it was simply a notice 
of intention to complain at a later time. 
Even this was subsequently withdrawn. 
How the Committee on Judicial Business 
could in any way have construed this to 
be a complaint from me to the General 
Assembly, I am at a loss to understand. 

G. COLEMAN LUCK. 
Tonkawa, Okla. 


In Japan 
To the Editors: 

T know the readers of THE OUTLOOK 
will rejoice with me at the news from 
Japan that the newly-appointed Prime 
Minister of Japan, Tetsu Katayama, is an 
out-and-out Christian, 

In his first public statement to the peo- 
ple he used these words: “Hitherto gov- 
ernment in Japan created the impression 
that it was likely to be motivated by 
falsehood and intrigue, but I believe that 
government in the future must be guided 
by a Christian spirit of morality.” 

The secretary-general of the Social 
Democratic Party is also an active Chris- 
tian, belonging to one of the Kyoto 
churches, and there are four other Chris- 
tians in the new cabinet; the Minister of 
State, of Education, of Commerce and In- 
dustry, and the fourth a Minister without 
portfolio. 

In the House of Representatives the 
Speaker and 35 members are professing 
Christians and 20 members of the House 
of Councilors. One of the Councilors is 
a Roman Catholic; all the rest are Prot- 
estants. 

Self-government to the Japanese is an 
entirely novel problem, never before hav- 
ing been even imagined by the Japanese 
citizens, and these beginners face an al- 


most insoluble’ problem. Fortunately 
every Protestant learns it in. his church 
government. 


- -<---— ~ —--HENRY.LEWIS..SMITH. 
Greensboro, N C, 


JULY 28, 1947 
The 87th Assembly 


To the Editors: 

- I was particularly impressed by 
your accurate and careful review of the 
sessions of the General Assembly which 
I attended as a commissioner. The views 
expressed in your recent editorial (June 
23) entirely coincided with my own both 
as to the good and less favorable aspects 
of the meetings. 

A check is enclosed to cover a year’s 
subscription to your excellent paper. 
R. L. SIBLEY. 
Nitro, W. Va. 





HOW MANY MINISTERS 
IN 10 YEARS? 





Memphis, Tenn., Buntyn (457 mem- 
bers)—-1—-Woodward D. Morriss, Jr., 
candidate. 

Fort Smith, Ark., First (876)—1—~— 
Wm. R. Sengel, Yale Divinity School. 

Wewoka, Okla., (122)—1—Forrest 
K. Whitworth, graduate, U. of Okla, 
en route to Union Seminary. 


Morrilton, Ark. (290)—-1—Sam (C. 
Patterson, Leland, Miss. 
Covington, Wa., First (872)—2— 


Marion Topham, Union Seminary; Harry 
Topham, Hampden-Sydney. 

Camden, S. ©. (310)—1—Samuel 
Wylie Hogue, Jr., Union Seminary. 

Durham, N. C., Trinity Avenue (469) 
—2—J. W. McGinnis, Kannapolis, N. 
C.; Preson P. Phillips, Jr., Columbia 
Seminary. 

Spartanburg, S. C., First (1634)—5 
—L. McD. Kennedy, Dallas, Texas; 
Richard F. Rouquie, Sam C. Smith, 
James R. Crook, W. Priestly Conyers, 
III, Union Seminary. 

Birmingham, Ala., Central 
(368)—2—-Frank Vandegrift, Georgia 
Tech; Catherine Franklin Vandegrift, 
to be missionaries to the Belgian Congo. 

Leakesville, Miss. (115)—-1—Fred- 
erick R. Dinkins, U. of Miss. 

Ronceverte, W. Va. (333)—1—Don- 
ald L. Erwin, Roanoke, Va. 

Newport News, Va., First (1195)—4 
—wWallace Rogers en route to, and 
Joseph Gammon at, Union Seminary; 
Robert Park, Cosby Summerell, Wil- 
liam and Mary. 

Washington, D. C., Church of the 
Pilgrims (668)—-2—Andrew R. Bird, 
Jr., Huntington, W. Va.; Leon Testa, 
Union Seminary. 

Monticello, Ark. (376)—-1—Lamar 
Williamson, Jr., en route to Union Semi- 
nary. 

Raphine, Va., New Providence (688) 
—1—Charles Troy Hickman, killed in 
action over Germany. 

Leland, Miss. (250)—-1—John Wil- 
son, en route to Union Seminary. 

Birmingham, Ala., Woodlawn (531) 
—4 plus 1—L. A. McCutchen, Belgian 
Congo; Cecil Culverhouse and James M. 
McDaniel, 1947 Union Seminary grad- 


Park 


uates; Wm. E. Giddings, Columbia 
Seminary. Also: Marguerite Payne 
(Mrs. Jas. R.) Boyce, missionary to 
Mexico. 


WHAT IS YOUR CHURCH’S RECORD 
IN THE PAST 10 YEARS 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Parents and Their Children 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 3 


Proverbs 1:8-9; 6:20-23; 17:1, 6; 


Last week we were introduced to the 
pook of Proverbs. This week we begin 
a series of eight lessons on the applica- 
tion of these wise sayings to everyday 
life. And first a group of proverbs deal- 
ing with the child’s thought for his 
parents and with the parents’ thought 
for their child. 


Il A Word to Parents, 17:6, 19:18. 


Psychologists today stress the im- 
portance of the first six years in a child’s 
life, the pre-school years, the formative 
years in which his character receives its 
decisive bent. The home and the 
parents who make the home cannot 
escape their responsibility, therefore, 
even if they would. And that responsi- 
bility continues until the child becomes 
of age and is ready to build his own 
home, Two of our Proverbs stress the 
duties of parents toward their children. 


“Train up a child in the way he should 
go, 

And even when he is old he will not 
depart from it.”’ 


This is the fundamental responsibility 
—Train up a child in the way he 


should go.” It is significant that the 
word used is ‘train’ rather than 
“teach.’”? This may be because we train 


before we teach, Wise parents begin to 
train their children in good habits be- 
fore formal instruction is possible, and 
these good habits will follow them 
through life. Or it may be because 
training is a broader word than teach- 
ing; it includes teaching, but much 
more besides, As Andrew Murray has 
said: “Train is a word of deep impor- 
tance for every teacher and parent to 
understand. It is not telling nor teach- 
ing nor commanding, but something 
higher than all these; it is not only tell- 
ing a child what to do, but showing him 
how to do it and seeing that it is done; 
taking care that the advice or command 
Wwe give is put into practice, is adopted 
a a habit.””. How do we train a child 
to be polite and courteous, for example? 
Not simply by telling him to be polite 
and courteous, but first by setting him 
the proper example, and then by intro- 
ducing him into situations where court- 
esy and politeness are followed as a 
Matter of course, and in many other 
ways, 

It takes patience and persistence and 
intelligence to train a horse or a dog; 
it takes more patience and more persis- 
tence and more intelligence to train a 


19:18; 22:6; 23:22-26. 


child. The chief burden falls upon the 
mother during the early years, but the 
father cannot escape his responsibility, 
though many a father does not realize 
how he has failed to give proper atten- 
tion to his children until it is too late. 
Teachers in the public schools and in 
the Sunday schools play an important 
part in the training of children and 
youth. And so do many others. For 
the ideals and the habits of youth are 
formed by word and by example, and by 
the experiences to which they are sub- 
jected, and by the circumstances by 
which they are surrounded. The mov- 
ing pictures may be and possibly are a 
more potent influence than the Sunday 
school. And the coach on the football 
team may do more to mould the boy’s 
character than the teacher, 

Statistics show that most cases of 
juvenile delinquency come from broken 
homes and from under-privileged com- 
munities. A study of juvenile delin- 
quency in the city of Baltimore con- 
cluded recently that Negroes who com- 
prise only 20 per cent of the city’s pop- 
ulation furnish 53 per cent of the 1946 
delinquency cases. Delinquency maps 
show that these particular boys and 
girls came almost entirely from two 
relatively small but highly congested 
areas of the city, both of which are lack- 
ing in adequate recreational facilities. 
And careful study suggests that this 
latter factor is the prime cause of de- 
linquency among Negroes in Baltimore. 
And so it is in many other students. 
And this brings home to us a very im- 
portant truth. “If we do not train our 
children, the world will train them,” 
says Dr. Earl L. Douglass. ‘If they are 
not trained in goodness, the events of 
life will train them in evil.” But Negro 
parents who live in slum sections find 
it difficult to train their children in 
good. If adolescent boys and girls do 
not have a decent outlet for their 
energies, they will find outlets which 
are not so decent, There is a responsi- 
bility which rests upon the home, the 
church, and the school, but there is also 
a responsibility which rests upon the 
community, and upon the city as a 
whole. What is the situation in your 
community? In your city? 

“Train up a child in the way in which 
he should go.’”’ This seems to mean 
fundamentally that each child should be 
trained according to his own individual 
needs and capacities according to his 
particular bent. ‘What constitutes 
good training for a brother or a sister 
may be bad or inadequate for him. Dis- 
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criminating parents recognize the re- 
quirements of each child for such treat- 
ment as will encourage him to achieve 
a destiny uniquely his.’—(Earl L. 
Douglass). Here again the prime re- 
sponsibility rests upon the parents, but 
teachers have much to add, and there 
are some things which only the commu- 
nity, or indeed, the state, can give. 
Every child should have an opportunity 
to receive the best education for which 
he is fitted. And that is the goal toward 
which we should move in every commu- 
nity and in every state, 

But the phrase “the way in which he 
should go’? may have a deeper meaning, 
It may mean, certainly it ought to mean, 
“in the way of the Lord.” Here the 
parent must enlist the aid of the church. 
But is the program of religious educa- 
tion in our church schools really effi- 
cient? Does it reach the children? Al- 
most fifty per cent of the children who 
receive week-day religious education in 
the public schools in the State of Vir- 
ginia have no contacts with the church. 
And very few children receive week-day 
religious education in Virginia. How is 
it in your state? 

“Train up a child in the way he 
should go and even when he is old he 
will not depart from it.’”’ William Allen 
White in his ‘Autobiography,’ which 
has recently been awarded the Pulitzer 
prize for the best biography of the year, 
thinks the emphasis in this verse should 
be on the word “old.” ‘One certainly 
departs from that way in youth,” he 
says, ‘‘also in early manhood. But what- 
ever one has planted inside him in 
youth, in the way of spiritual and en- 
vironmental inheritance, comes bursting 
into his life around forty and there- 
after. It is then that the seeds of de- 
cency, implanted by one’s parents, 
teachers, guides, or guardians, bloom 
and ripen for the real harvest of life.’ 
There is truth in the observation. Many 
do not depart far from the ideals which 
they received even in youth and early 
manhood; but even if they do, they are 
likely to return to them in later life. 
This familiar proverb meets the test of 
life. 


“‘Chasten thy son, seeing there is hope; 
And set not thy heart on his destruc- 
tion.” 


This proverb suggests one of the 
methods which parents must utilize if 
they are to bring up their child in the 
way in which he should go. To chasten, 
means to discipline, and other proverbs 
would seem to indicate that it means 
if necessary to chastise. As Douglass 
comments: ‘‘The Bible enjoins discipline 
for children. It does not enjoin cruelty, 
injustice, or the selfish imposing of an 
older person’s will upon a younger. But 
it does enjoin discipline.” If this dis- 
cipline involves punishment the end in 
view should be purely and exclusively 
the benefit of the child, not the gratifi- 
cation of any resentful passion on the 


part of the parent (something which it 








id 
is very difficult to avoid when physical 
correction is resorted to). ‘‘Possibly 
Proverbs emphasizes the rod and chas- 
tisement more than many exponents of 
modern education would approve,” says 
Prof. Earle Cross; ‘nevertheless such 
rigorous discipline is better than the 
foolish renunication by parents of all 
attempts to control the child on the prin- 
ciple of letting him ‘express his natural 
self.’ Discipline remains a cardinal 
principle of character education.” ‘‘In 
former generations parents frequently 
disciplined their children too severely,’’ 
says Douglass. ‘Often they were cruel 
in physical punishment. Today the op- 
posite is true. Parents are so afraid of 
hurting their children, or interfering 
with their destiny, of transgressing their 
desires, that now they often go to the 
extreme of pampering them, of allowing 
them to go the way of willfulness un- 
rebuked.” Do you agree with this 
judgment or not? In this connection 
we might recall that a recent Gallup poll 
indicated that three out of four parents 
believe that physical chastisement in 
some form is conducive to bringing 
about a better behavior in children 
guilty of misconduct, 

The King James version translates 
the second phrase, “while there is 
hope’; and so also the American trans- 
lation, “‘correct your son while yet there 
is hope.” If this is the correct trans- 
lation, the phrase means while there is 
a possibility that the correction will 
have the desired effects. The time will 
come when discipline will no longer be 
received, or possibly when the character 
has become too set to be affected. If 
the Revised Version is correct, the 
phrase means that we are to administer 
our correction in hope that it may prove 
effective. 

The King James version translates 
the second clause, ‘“‘and let not thy soul 
spare for his crying,’’ which means that 
we are not to let a false sentimentality 
interfere with the judicious infliction of 
a proper punishment. But the Revised 
Version is certainly better here. The 
clause may mean that we are not to go 
beyond the proper limits in our punish- 
ment, or more likely, that a child who 
is not disciplined is on his way to de- 
struction, 


II. A Word to Children. 


Most of the proverbs included in our 
lesson are addressed to children, but 
they can be treated more briefly. 

Among Eastern people, especially in 
Eastern countries, the woman was often 
disregarded. But the Hebrews put 
father and mother on a plane of equality 
in the training of their children, and in 
most other things as well. In 1:8-9 the 
writer urges a child to hearken to ‘‘the 
instruction of his father’? and to hold 
fast to “‘the law of his mother,’’ promis- 
ing that it will add grace and dignity to 
life and character. This does not mean 
of course that parents are infallible; 
but in spite of all their mistakes they 
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do transmit the accumulated wisdom, 
not only of their own experience, but 
also of that of the race, It is unfortu- 
nate that so often young people will not 
listen, but must learn from their own 
sad and bitter experience, 

The chains in verse 9 are naturally 
not chains of bondage, as young people 
sometimes think, but of honor and 
adornment. At banquets the heads of 
guests were crowned with garlands; a 
chain of beads, or a chain of pearls 
about the neck is still highly valued by 
a woman. But these are outward adorn- 
ments; they do not belong to the man 
himself, From our parents we receive 
those inward graces, that true wisdom, 
which can never be lost, and which 
adorn our characters as no mere 
trinkets of silver or gold can ever do, 
and which bring more true happiness to 
ourselves and others than any money 
can buy. 

In 6:20-23 the exhortation to youth 
is repeated. But the emphasis here is 
not on the grace and the beauty and the 
honor to which obedience leads, but on 
the practical wisdom it affords, the 
actual guidance it offers for journeying 
on the way of life. ‘‘When thou walkest, 
it shall lead thee. There are many paths 
which allure, and young people do not 
always know the pitfalls which await 
them. The wisdom and the experience 
of maturity can aid them. ‘‘When thou 
sleepest it shall watch over thee.”’ Per- 
haps the meaning is that young people 
who hearken unto their elders will be 
able to sleep in peace and in safety, not 
orly now, but in the long years that lie 
ahead. ‘‘And when thou awakest, it 
shall talk with thee.’’ The instructions 
of our parents serve to forewarn us and 
to fore-arm us, to strengthen us and to 
inspire us, “For the commandment is 
a lamp; and the law is light.” It is 
God’s commandment, God’s law that the 
writer here seems to have in mind. It 
is God’s commandment, and God’s law 
that serves as a lamp to our feet, and a 
light to our paths, that indicates the 
way that we should go, and the dangers 
that we should avoid. It seems to be 
assumed here that the father’s com- 
mandment (vs. 20 will be in conformity 
with the divine commandment (vs. 23), 
and that the law which the mother has 
inculeated (20) is the moral law re- 
vealed in God’s word (23). For those 
of us who have godly parents that is 
the case. Only when it is so is the ideal 
set forth in vs. 22 fully realized. Chil- 
dren may not realize it at the time, but 


as we look back upon it we see that re- 


proofs issued by godly parents did serve, 
and are really necessary, to keep us on 
the way of life. 


lil. A Word to Parents and Their 
Children. 


The remaining proverbs in our group 
seem to be directed to both parents and 
their children. 

Vs. 17:1 contrasts two homes, 
is a home of wealth; 


One 
there is much 
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feasting, but there is no love; instead, 
constant strife between the father and 
the mother, between the children and 
their parents. The other is a much 
humbler home, with very simple fare, 
but with that peace which comes from 
mutual love and appreciation. There 
is no real joy in that first home, with 
all of its feasting. As already indicated 
most of our juvenile delinquents come 
from broken homes; research indicates 
that children who come from happy 
homes are far more likely than others 
to establish happy homes of their own; 
neurotic personalities are bred in homes 
where there is strife. If our homes are 
to be peaceful and happy, father, 
mother, and children must all cooperate, 

Vs. 17:6 suggests the goal for which 
we should strive, the end which is at- 
tained when the guideposts which the 
writer has erected are followed—chil- 
dren who bring honor to their parents, 
and parents who are the glory of their 
children. What greater joy can any 
man or woman have than to see their 
sons and daughters successful and happy 
and good and with their own children 
being wisely trained in turn? And how 
much it means to children to have 
parents of whom they can be proud. 

In 23:22-26 there are two additional 
thoughts, two injunctions which both 
young and old must follow if the goal 
is to be attained. 

The first of these injunctions is some- 
what curiously phrased: “Buy the truth 
(that is, wisdom, and instruction, and 
understanding) and sell it not.” The 
American Translation renders it thus: 
“Get truth and sell it not; get wisdom, 
and instruction, and understanding.” 
The meaning is obvious. We are to seek 
truth, seek wisdom, seek instruction, 
seek understanding above all else. We 
are not to seek anything else in their 
stead; we are not to value anything else 
more highly. We sell truth when we 
resort to untruth to achieve pleasure or 
power or popularity. And that is fatal 
for old age or for youth. 

The second injunction drives to the 
heart of the matter. It is addressed to 
youth, only because the type of parent 
which the writer has in mind, has made 
that decision long before: ‘‘My son, 
give me thy heart, and let thine eyes 
delight in my ways.”’ 


“Wisdom is speaking here, calling 
upon youth to give her his heart. The 
Old Testament could say little more 
than this. Wisdom is from God, and to 
give one’s heart to wisdom means to 
give one’s heart to God, from whom all 
wisdom comes. 

“But the New Testament goes fur- 
ther. The words of Christ are, ‘Come 
unto me... .’ 

“All the things we have talked about 
in today’s lesson find their fulfillment in 
a devotion to Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Savior. In lives so yielded we find the 
qualities which make wise and conse- 
crated parents, obedient and loving chil- 
dren, cheerful and inspiring homes.’’— 
(The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School 
Lessons, published by the Macmillan 
Co.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


SEEDS OF REDEMPTION. By Ber- 
nard E. Meland. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1947. 162 pages. $2.50. 


The author is professor of Construc- 
tive Theology in the Federated Faculty 
of the University of Chicago. 

He sees a world sorely in need of re- 
demption, primarily from the sin which 
he defines as ‘‘the blight of mediocrity.” 
This mediocrity is ‘‘the nullification of 
the sense of value when the majority 
sets up as ends the sheer concern for 
comfort and well being.’’ In America, 
this blight has settled upon us like a 
fog aS a normal consequence of our ex- 
aggerated concern for physical well-be- 
ing. It is the inevitable by-product of 
our idolatrous worship of science and 
industry. It has permeated education, 
so that we teach our young to be happy 
in the pursuit of success. It has poi- 
soned the church, so that its ideal is to 
be “a going concern’’—successful ac- 
cording to business standards. 

Life would be redeemed, according 
to the author, if people would seek, as 
the chief end of man, to glorify God by 
attaining ‘‘significance in being above 
any concern for well-being.’’ Such “‘sig- 
nificance in being’’ leads inevitably to 
suffering and to the cross. 

The ‘‘seeds of redemption’? to which 
the author’s analysis leads are those 
subtle, but very real, forces of our day 
which are creatively shaping a world 
community. 

The reading of this book is an invig- 
orating intellectual exercise. Scattered 
through its pages are some penetrating 
insights which are lucidly expressed. 
But mediocrity, even when very sugges- 
tively analyzed, seems hardly an ade- 
quate synonym for sin, and “signifi- 
cance in being” falls far short of the 
Christian concept of redemption. 

FRANK H. CALDWELL. 
Louisville, Ky. 





A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT. Volume 2. History of Prot- 
estant Theology. By O. W. Heick, with 
contributions by Dr. J. L. Neve. The 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, Penn. 
349 pages. $3.50. 


The authors have written an ency- 
clopediac history of modern Christian 
thought beginning with the develop- 
ments in Post-Reformation Theology 
and bringing the story down to the 
Present day. It is a book for students 
and not for the average reader. Even 
the student will find it slow reading, 
not because the thought is difficult to 


Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 

Catalog and samples upon request. 
Get your copy today! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
Louisville 12, Ky. 
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follow, but because there are so many 
names, most of which are treated very 
briefly, and because the style is very 
prosaic. The author writes as a schol- 
arly, yet conservative, Lutheran. Karl 
Barth, he holds, “‘is only a half-way de- 
fender of Biblical faith. He is a ‘pro- 
phet’ when he contends against the ar- 
rogant teaching of divine immanence, 
but he misses his prophetic call when 
he fails to contend with equal zeal for 
the presence of God in Jesus Christ.” 
This is hardly fair to Karl Barth. 

The author is sympathetic toward 
fundamentalists, but holds that their 
cause “is doomed to failure because of 
the method which they pursue. The 
mind of the Fundamentalist is pre- 
scientific. On the grounds of a pre- 
scientific theology they want to defend 
and to prove the Biblical truth with 
rational means. Therefore they cannot 
win, for historical facts and scientific 
data cannot be discredited by an ap- 
peal to a belief in the super-rationality 
of the Christian dogma. The apparent 
inability to distinguish properly be- 
tween supernatural revelation and its 
historical setting in the Scriptures is 
the chief mistake in the theology of 
Fundamentalism.’”’ The book is pri- 
marily valuable for its comprehensive- 
ness, and because it deals with a field, 
in which there is still no adequate 
guide. It cannot take the place of a 
first-hand reading of the sources. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


CONSCIENCE ON STAGE. By Har- 
old Ehrensperger. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville and New York, 1947. 
238 pages. $2.00. 


The reading of this book made two 
dominant impressions on this reviewer. 
He was impressed on the one hand with 
the great educational and inspirational 
possibilities in a carefully developed 
program of church drama designed to 
reach all ages. Equally clear is the 
fact that such a church drama program 
requires capable leadership that not 
only has a grasp of the technical mat- 
ters but also possesses understanding of 
spiritual values and a high regard for 
human personalities. 

This book sets forth the sound phil- 
osophy that must underlie church drama 
and gives many practical helps as well. 
A feature of value is a series of ap- 
pendices in which additional helps and 
sources are given. 

HARMON B. RAMSEY. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
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OUR LIVING DEAD, by Flournoy 
Shepperson, Bible Presbyterian Church. 
Greenville, S.C. 18 pages. 15c; three 
for a dollar, from the author. Pre- 
pared at the request of those who had 
heard the author’s explanation of Bible 
passages regarding death and life after 
death, this little booklet will bring com- 
fort and understanding to all whose 
heart is stayed on the Scriptures.—E, T. 
?. 


YOU AND THE UNITED NATIONS. 
Written and illustrated by Lois Fisher. 
Ohildren’s Press, Chicago. 40 pp., $.60. 
A wonderful help for children—and 
adults—in understanding the issues of 
world order. 





RADIO 


CARY N. WEISIGER, Ii. 
Preacher on the Presbyterian Hour 
for August 3 will be the pastor of the 
First Church, Augusta, Ga.. Mr. Wei- 
siger will speak at 8:30 A. M. (EST) 
on “The Hound of Hell.’ Next in the 
series will be R. W. Cousar, August 17. 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them, Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 


BOOK STORE 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








S. N. Harris from Morrilton, Ark., to 
Box 73, Belzoni, Miss. 

William F. Summers, former chap- 
lain, has been called to the Handley 
Memorial church, Birmingham, Ala. 

O. M. Anderson from Rolling York, 
Miss., to Box 23, Bastrop, La. 

E. M. Nesbitt from Marianna, Ark., 
to Somerville, Tenn. 

Frank L. Elvery from Savannah, Ga., 

Homestead, Fla. 

R. E. McAlpine from Hampton, Va., 
to 2005 Colonial Place, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

F. H. Heidleburg, Huntsville, Ala., 
because of a throat disability caused 
by an infection incurred during his 
chaplaincy in New Guinea, has retired 
from the active pastorate and gone into 
business in Huntsville. 

Charles A. Logan, Huntington, W. 
Va., expects to begin a new work in an 
important new residential area of Lex- 
ington, Ky. : 

Jon Murray, 1947 Union Seminary 
graduate, will teach Bible at Hamp- 
den-Sydney college. 

Bernard Boyd, Clinion S. C., will 
move to Davidson, N. C., August 14, 
where he becomes professor of Bible. 

J. W. Hassell from Goldsboro, N. C., 
to 916 Reade St., Greenville, N. C. 


to 


PITTSBURG PREACHERS 


Included in the list of ministers who 
will preach at the First church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., during the summer are, 
Albert Kissling, Jacksonville, Fla., and 
W. A. Alexander, Shreveport, La. 


LICENSED 


Jon K. Crow and Cecil G. Culver- 
house have been licensed by Birming- 
ham Presbytery. Culverhouse was or- 
dained in his home church, Woodlawn, 
July 13, and Crow will be ordained in 
his home church, Seventy-Sixth Street, 
July 27, entering upon pastoral service 
before becoming a foreign missionary. 


NIEMOELLER BACK TO DAHLEM 


Martin Niemoeller is preparing to re- 
turn to his parish pulpit in Dahlem, 
which he occupied before becoming the 
personal prisoner of Adolf Hitler. Visit- 
ing Berlin to make arrangements for 
resuming his pastorate, Pastor Nie- 
moeller told Religious News Service re- 
cently: ‘I must return to my parish 
congregation and do my best to give 
them hope. This is difficult when there 
is no hope. The German people ex- 
pected too much. They are now worse 
off than during the war. One cannot 
give too much hope, even of Christianity 
and democracy, to a people who are 
starving.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
MAKE WORLD COUNCIL PLANS 


Henry Pitney Van Dusen, president 
of New York’s Union Seminary, and 
Roswell P. Barnes, associate secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches 
(both Presbyterians, USA), were among 
the 50 churchmen from 13 countries 
who attended the recent meeting in 
Bossey, Switzerland, to further plans 
for next summer’s initial meeting of the 
World Council of Churches in Amster- 
dam. 
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IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


Wm. C., Jr., and James McC., sons of 
Dr. and Mrs. Wm. Childs Rebinson of 
Columbia Seminary, are in or on their 
way to Central Europe where they ex- 
pect to spend fifteen months in study, 
going first to the summer school of the 
University of Zurich and entering the 
theological department of the University 
of Basel in the fall. Next summer they 
will study at the University of Prague. 





trolled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Long Session opens September 15. 
rates and separate quarters for veterans. 
THE REGISTRAR, 


Reservations now being received. 


Box U, 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. 
College Departments accredited through Southern Association. 


High School and Jurior 
Owned and con- 


Special 
For literature and information, write 
Kerrville, Texas. 











read Dr. Walter L. Lingle’s new book 


THE ALUMNI OFFICE . 


For the fascinating story of Davidson College since 1888 


Price $3.00 


Memories of Davidson College 


Order direct from 


. .. DAVIDSON, N. C. 








WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE 


SOUTHWESTERN 
* At Memphis 


SOUND IN SCHOLARSHIP 
CHRISTIAN IN PURPOSE AND SPIRIT 


CHAS. E. DIEHL 
PRESIDENT 





1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1947 


A Christian Liberal Arts College 
Where Students Today Will Be the 





Leaders of Tomorrow 
Enroll Now for 1948-1949 
Edgar G. Gammon, President, Hampden-Sydney, Va. 





Preparatory: 10th, 


Flight: Private Pilot, 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree 


llth, 12th grades. 


Veterans Refresher. 

Two years Business Administration. 
Commercial. 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Apartments available for married students. 
Registration fee $5.00 


Box B-4, Maxton, N. ©. 


Instructor Rating. 

















